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THE ABBEY OF JUMlEGES AND THE LEGEND OF 
THE ENERVES. 



The Benedictine Abbey of Jumieges, whose imposing ruins crown 
a high bluff overlooking the Seine, about twelve miles from Rouen, 
was founded by St. Philibert, second Abbot of Rebais, in the diocese 
of Meaux, .a. d. 654, or 655, during the reign of Clovis II. 1 
According to the monk, Guillaume de Jumieges, 2 its Latin name, 
Gemmeticus, is derived either from Gemma or Gemmites, a precious 
stone, because " the beauty and fertililty of its site makes it shine as 
shines a precious stone set in a ring," or from Gemiseo, to sigh, 
" because those who fear to groan hereafter in avenging flames, 
lament there over their sins." Its popular French name, the 
" Abbaye des Enerves," alludes to the story of the unhappy sons of 
Clovis, who are traditionally said to have found shelter within its 
walls at an early period of its history, and to have joined its 
brotherhood as monks. 

Their father, Clovis II., king of the Franks, was one of the 
so-called "Rois faineants" — the do-nothing kings — who delegated 
their duties and responsibilities to their "Maires du Palais," and 
were sovereigns only in name; 3 their mother, Bathilde, originally 
a Saxon slave, figures in the Roman calendar as a saint. 4 When 

1 C. A. Deshayes, in his history of the Abbey (Eouen, 1829), says that the 
monks regarded Dagobert, the father of Clovis, as founder of the Abbey in 640, but, 
while he thinks it possible that Dagobert may have left some provision for it in his 
will, both he and Savalle (La Chronique des Enerves, Eouen, 1868,) follow Guil- 
laume de Jumieges in giving the credit to Clovis. See also Neustria Pia, par 
Arthur de Mouster, Eouen, 1633, 1 vol. in folio. 

a A monk of the eleventh century, author of a Histoire des Normans, first published 
in 1603, inserted by Duchesne in his Recueil des Historiens de la Normandie, (1619) 
and by Guizot in the 29th vol. of his Coll. des Mem. relatifs a F Histoire de France. 

3 Henri Martin, Hist, de France, vol. II., p. 150, says that Clovis wasted his life 
in dissipation, and, after committing an act of sacrilege, died a madman at the 
age of 21, a. d. 656. 

* La vie et legende de notre glorieuse mere Saint Bordtheur, Royne de France. MS. 
No. 139, Fonds du Cange, Bib. Nat. a Paris. 
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raised to the throne, she thought pityingly of those who still lan- 
guished in a bondage whose bitterness she had tasted, and, being of a 
truly noble nature, spent large sums in redeeming thousands of 
unhappy men and women from slavery. She became the chief bene- 
factress of Jumieges, for reasons explained in the legend of her sons, 
thus related by an anonymous chronicler, cited by M. Deshayes in 
his history of the Abbey. 5 

" It was in this holy place that the two eldest sons of Clovis and St. 
Bathilde were destined by heaven to do penance for their sins. History 
relates that Clovis, who succeeded his father, Dagobert, at a very early 
age, married a foreigner of the Saxon nation, named Baulthour, or 
Bathilde, whom the Church has canonized as a saint, and had by her five 
sons, of whom the eldest two are unrecognized because their crime 
rendered them unfit to be handed down to posterity as the king's 
children. Some chroniclers relate that Clovis, being moved by pious feel- 
ing to visit the Holy Land, departed from his kingdom, leaving his wife 
to govern it as Begent during his absence. Scarcely had he begun his 
journey, with many men of high rank whom he had chosen to be his 
companions, when certain nobles, discontented at being left at home, con- 
spired against the queen, and, under the pretext that it was unlawful for 
a woman and a foreigner to reign in France, persuaded her two eldest 
sons to cast off their allegiance and the people to rise in rebellion. 
When Bathilde heard what had happened, she sent messengers to 
recall her husband, who, on receiving the news, hastened back to encoun- 
ter the army which the conspirators had raised and placed under the 
command of his undutiful sons. In the bloody battle which ensued 
Clovis was completely victorious. . Many of the rebels were left dead on 
the field, others fled, and the remainder were taken prisoners and brought 
to Paris, where all were tried by a special council, condemned and put to 
death, save the two princes, upon whom the judges declined to pass sentence, 
on the ground that none but their parents were competent to determine 
their punishment. This was ultimately left to the decision of Bathilde, 
" who," says the chronicler, " inspired by the Spirit of God, and preferring 
that they should suffer in this world rather than in the next, with pitiful 
severity pronounced them unfit to succeed to the crown, and, inasmuch as 
the bodily strength which they had turned against their father lay in 

' Bref r eeue.il des Antiquites et Fondations de Jumieges. MS. Chronicle, attributed 
to Dom. Adrian Langlois, prior of Jumieges at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. 
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their sinews, ordered that they should be hamstrung, 6 and then set adrift 
on the Seine in a little boat, without oars or rudder, attended by a single 
servant to minister to their wants. Thus committed to the providence of 
God, they floated down the river until the boat entered the province of 
Neustria, 7 and ran aground near the monastery of Jumieges. When St. 
Philibert was told what had happened he hastened with his monks to 
the shore, and, after hearing the pitiable story of the travellers, brought 
them to the Abbey, where, through the efficacy of his prayers, they were 
restored to health, and instructed in monkish discipline. Their resolution 
to take the vows was approved by the king and queen, who, on being 
informed of their safety, had hastened to Jumieges, where they assisted at 
the ceremony of their investiture. Regarding it as a second baptism, 
potent to wash away guilt, find convinced that our Lord had destined that 
their penitent children should live and die in this sacred place for which 
their grandfather, Dagobert, had entertained so lively an aflection, the 
king and queen revoked the sentence which deprived the princes of their 
birthright and bestowed it upon the Abbey where they had ' found a 
resting place." 8 

Many pages have been written to prove that this story of the sons 
of Clovis is a mere fable, and, perhaps, as many to show that it has 



s The MS. of the National Library, already cited (note 4), says, "leur fist couper 
les jarrets," that is, caused them to be hamstrung. Eonsard, in the Franciade, says 
" bouillir les jambes." 

7 Normandy was called Neustria until the beginning of the tenth century, when 
it was overrun by the Norsemen. See Britton's Arch. Ant. of Normandy, p. iii, 
note. 

8 The Legend of the Enerves forms an episode in the IVth Canto of Bonsard's 
Franciade. The poet, speaking of Clovis, says : 

" Puis retourne' pour quelque trouble en France 

De ces enfants punira l'arrogance, 

Qui par flatteurs, par jeunes gars deceus, 

Vers celle ingrats qui les avait conceus, 

De tout honneur degraderont leur mere, 

Et donneront la bataille a leur pSre. 

Leur mere adonc, ah ! mere sans mercy ! 

Fera bouillir leurs jambes, et ainsy 

Tous meshaignez les doit jetter en Seine. 

Sans guide iront ou le fleuve les meine, 

A 1' abandon des vagues et des vents. 

Grave supplice, afin que les enfants 

Par tel example, apprennent a ne faire 

Choze qui soit a leurs parents contraire." 
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at least a foundation in fact. If, say those who deny it a place in 
history, the King died at the age of twenty-one, his sons were too 
young to lead a revolt against him ; to which it has been answered, 
that though -mere children they may have been carried off to give a 
color to the insurrection. Again, say the doubters, it is certain that 
Clovis had but three sons, who succeeded him in turn, to which 
objection their opponents answer, that the two elder were dropped 
from the page of history in consequence of their crime. Finally, the 
incredulous urge that it is absurd to suppose that a Merovingian 
King would have undertaken a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, as 
Clovis is stated to have done. If, however, the words, "ad loca 
sancta" were used in the original chronicle, the writer may have 
intended to indicate some shrine in France, rather than Palestine, as 
the object of the king's pilgrimage. 

No argument, for or against the authenticity of the legend, can be 
drawn from the mutilated statues of the two princes, now placed near 
the tomb of Agnes Sorel 9 at Jumieges, as they are evidently works 
of the thirteenth century. Monumental effigies of an earlier date are 
of exceptionally long proportions, clothed in draperies broken up 
into many small and angular folds, and not like these broadly draped 
figures of normal stature. The time to which they really belong is, 
moreover, definitely indicated by the arrangement 1 of the hair, and 
the peculiar shape of the diadem, which coincides with that of Philippe 
de France, the brother of St. Louis who reigned from 1226 to 1270 
(Fig- 3.) 

In the thirteenth century, the apse of the great church of our 
Lady, which had long before been rebuilt, was richly decorated, the 
cloisters were adorned with frescos illustrating the legend of the 
Enerves, and statues of Clovis and Bathilde were placed upon 
pedestals enriched with bas-reliefs representing the voyage of the 
princes, their reception, and subsequent investiture by the Abbot. 
What can be more reasonable than to suppose that a monument was 
then erected, of which these effigies of the brothers, united in death 

8 When Charles VII. came, in 1449, to drive the English out of Honfleur, he was 
accompanied by his mistress, Agnes Sorel. The King was lodged in the Abbey, and 
Agnes at a house called Mesmil le Bel, situated at Mesmil, Jouxete Jumieges. Here 
she died in child-bed, on the 14th of February, 1499. Her body was interred at 
Loches, her heart at Jumieges within the Abbey walls, and the place is marked by 
a plain black stone. See Letters from Normandy, by Dawson Turner. 
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as in life, are the sole remains. If any such memorial of them was 
set up at Jumieges within two hundred years of their death, it was 
doubtless destroyed by the Danes when they invaded Neustria in the 
middle of the ninth century. The Abbey had then become one of 
the most important religious houses in France. Its monks were 900 
in number ; its Abbots high dignitaries often charged with important 
missions ; and its other inmates, Bishops, Clerks, and noble laymen 
who sought and found in it such refuge as only monasteries could 
offer at a period of universal violence and disorder. 





(Fig. 3.) 

In the tenth and eleventh centuries, when monastic architecture 
attained its utmost development, these great establishments were so 
strongly fortified that they could hold out against almost any out- 
ward attack, but those of an earlier time were ill-defended, and un- 
able to resist a powerful enemy. For this reason Jumieges was 
abandoned on the approach of the Danes,' who, finding none to 
withstand them, set fire to the stately buildings and so devastated 
the neighboring country that " for more than thirty years after," 
says the monk Guillaume,' 1 "it was the haunt of wild beasts and 
birds of prey." Nothing remained of the Abbey save a few shattered 
walls, saved from total destruction by their exceptional solidity. 
Other ruined walls of vast extent now stand where they stood nearly 



"May, a. d. 841. 

11 Histoire des Normands, see note 2. 
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a thousand years ago. These are the sole vestiges of the great Nor- 
man church, begun in 1037 under Abbot Rebais, completed in 1066, 
dedicated to the Virgin in 1067, in the presence of Willia*m the 
Conqueror, and wantonly destroyed at the close of the last and during 
the first quarter of the present century. 

The annals of the French Revolution, that terrible tempest which 
swept over France with all the fury of a tropical hurricane, record no 
greater acts of barbarism than those which reduced Jumieges to its 
present condition. The work of destruction was accomplished by two 
men, whose names should be held up to obloquy, Pierre Michel Les- 
cuyer, who bought the Abbey in 1795, and after selling what remained 
of the altars, pulpits and pictures, proceeded to destroy the roof for the 
sake of its leaden tiles and oaken beams ; and M. Lefort, the next pro- 
prietor, who blew up one of the great belfries, partially destroyed the 
other, tore up the pavements, and shattered the walls. Strangers were 
then allowed to carry away what they could find in the ruins, and 
the cloister, sold to an English nobleman, was taken down and sent 
piecemeal across the channel to be set up in a park. 12 It was not 
until 1824, when M. Casimir Caumont bought the property, that the 
work of destruction was stayed. This gentleman, who was a person 
of taste and education, not only protected the ruins from further 
devastation, but also caused diligent search to be made throughout 
Normandy for objects connected with the Abbey, and, having bought 
those which their owners were willing to part with, formed in his 
own house a very interesting museum of carved stone and wood work, 
furniture, images, pictures, and other relics. His successor, M. 
Lepel Cointet, continued this good work, and also transformed the 
grounds around the ruins into a very beautiful park, of which they 
are the chief ornament. 

Despite the terrible vicissitudes which they have undergone, their 
majesty is such as to make us feel that of all styles of architecture the 
Norman is that which, so long as one stone remains upon another, 
most persistently asserts its vitality. The Greek Temple, whose 
exquisite lines and subtile curves have been disturbed, or the Gothic 
Cathedral, whose fretted roof stones, canopied niches and flying but- 
tresses have been shattered and defaced, lose far more of their 



" This is stated by Emile Savalle in his account, Lea demurs Moines de VAbbaye 
de Jumieges. Rouen, 1867. 
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original beauty than the Roman Amphitheatre, or the Norman 
Church, whose effect in ruin still depends upon massive strength — 
that element of grandeur by which, when perfect, they chiefly im- 
pressed the beholder. 

At Jumieges, where a Norman can be compared with a Gothic ruin, 
this exceptional power of the first to triumph over circumstances is 
strikingly illustrated. A vast choir in the pointed style was added 
to the church in the thirteenth century, and eventually shared its fate, 
so that he who stands within the area of the walls can take in the dis- 
tinctive features of both at a glance, and compare their relative effect. 
In so doing, the clustered shafts and pointed arches of the Gothic 
ruin appear so hopelessly crushed, that delight in their beauty is 
largely tempered by sorrow for their fallen state, while on the con- 
trary the massive pillars and superposed arches of the Norman seem 
still so living, that all sense of regret is lost in admiration for a 
character which, like Prometheus chained to the rock, breathes eternal 
defiance to powers greater than its own. When both buildings were 
perfect, the union of styles so opposite as the Norman and Gothic 
must have shocked the mind, as a coupling of antagonistic units, but, 
now that church and cloister are roofless and shattered, their char- 
acteristic differences are so subdued and toned down that we recognize 
them only as elements of variety in a new and peculiar beauty, to 
which their fallen fortunes have given birth. 

Charles C. Perkins. 



